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THE ROOT OF THE CHINESE TROUBLE. 

BY. JOHN FOORD, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASIATIC 

ASSOCIATION. 



Was the outbreak of the elements of disorder in North China 
a revolt against the advance of Western civilization, or a result of 
the corruption, ignorance and incapacity of the government of the 
Empress Dowager? On the answer to that question depends the 
direction to be given to the history of a fourth of the human race — 
whether a pacified and reformed China shall lend a new impetus 
to human progress, or a disturbed and reactionary one stand as a 
menace to the world's peace. A plausible ease might be made out 
for the theory that the disturbances in Shan-tung were simply the 
result of a fanatical hatred of the foreigner common to all China- 
men, which happened to have there some peculiarly aggravating 
causes for its display. There is, first, the missionary with his sub- 
versive teaching and his offensive way of appealing to his consul 
for the protection of his converts; and, next, the foreign soldier 
who comes to redress the wrongs of the missionary, and inci- 
dentally to possess himself of a slice of Chinese territory, bringing 
in his train the builder of railroads and the exploiter of mines. 
As it is not so long since riotous mobs of our own race took to 
smashing spinning-frames as the cause of their poverty, and sober 
students of passing events predicted direful consequences from the 
expropriation of the stage-coach, we may make allowance for 
the feelings of the Chinaman who sees in the steam-propelled car- 
riage coming ruin for the porter and wheelbarrow industries, 
however little we may understand his more occult sentiment about 
ancestral graves, Feng-shui, and the tendons of the earth-dragon. 

It sounds probable, to say the least, that the progress of the 
nineteenth century could not make its disturbing inroads on the 
oldest of all surviving systems of human civilization without en- 
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countering resistance. It might be further argued that the pio- 
neers of progress in Shan-tung did not affect very gentle methods. 
The mailed fist was a little too much in evidence, as, for example, 
when several villages were destroyed by the Germans in retaliation 
for an attack on three travellers who not only escaped unharmed, 
but succeeded in killing with their revolvers several of their assail- 
ants. All this, however, happened after the province had reached 
a condition of chronic disorder and discontent, after attacks on 
foreigners had been frequent, and native Christians, by the score, 
had been robbed and murdered. The fact that things were not 
always so in Shan-tung, raises the question of how the anti-foreign 
feeling of the province reached the proportions it did, then and 
thereafter. Was it primarily the fault of the missionaries and 
their native converts, aggravated by the arbitrary ways of mine- 
prospecting and railroad-surveying Germans, or is the root of the 
trouble to be found in the acts and attitude of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and its representatives? 

As recently as thirteen years ago, Shan-tung was one of the best 
administered, as it was also one of the most prosperous and con- 
tented, provinces in China. It was agreed by all observers that 
the moral, no less than the physical, qualities of the natives were 
©f the highest. A traveller who entered the province from the 
south, in 1887, testifies to the difference in the treatment he re- 
ceived after crossing the frontier from Kiangsu. In the latter he 
had encountered rudeness and obstruction ; on entering Shan-tung, 
into the prefecture of Ichow, he was received at the very first vil- 
lage with courtesy and even kindness; and, with but one excep- 
tion, he found the people throughout the whole province equally 
hospitable. The exception was at T'ai-an, a place of pilgrimage 
from time immemorial, which was found swarming with sturdy 
beggars, who showed signs of hostility that were very soon checked 
by the city authorities. The Governor, or Futai, of that time was 
Changyeo, a Chinaman of fine physique, who had served with dis- 
tinction in Turkestan, and under whose rule disorder did not dare 
to show its head. To quote from a recent authority on this point : 
"The soldiers, well drilled and well trained, were a real source of 
protection to the people, and apart from the drain on its resources, 
arising from the unsettled condition of the Hoang-ho (the Yellow 
Eiver), the province was prosperous and contented." Changyeo 
died poor, and, as the same authority aptly puts it, "in these two 
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words lay the secret." He had turned the revenues of his Gov- 
ernment to their legitimate ends, and so had incurred the hostility 
of Peking. The Hoang-ho, appropriately named "China's sor- 
row," is, in its frequent overflows, especially the scourge of Shan- 
tung, through which it pursues the last two hundred miles of its 
erratic course. A serious attempt was made under the direction 
of Changyeo to provide conservation works to check the destructive 
inundations, and the money raised for the repair of the embank- 
ments was honestly expended, whatever may have been the limita- 
tions of the applied engineering skill. 

It was not the coming of the foreigner that disturbed the com- 
paratively happy estate of Shan-tung, under a capable and honest 
Governor. The foreigner, in the person of the missionary, was 
there already, and the treaty port of Chefoo was then, as now, one 
of the great marts of foreign trade. It was with the advent of 
Fujun, the incapable successor of Changyeo, that a change for the 
worse came over the province. Lawlessness went unpunished, and 
the foreigner became a permitted object of attack. But the course 
of events of which the present situation is the immediate sequel, 
did not begin till Li Ping-heng was appointed Governor in 1894. 
Li has recently been heard of as the Inspector-General of the 
Yangtsze provinces, in which capacity he carried the mandate of 
the Empress Dowager to the Yangtsze Viceroys, calling on them 
to co-operate with Peking for the expulsion of the foreigners. He 
has been correctly described as a type of everything bad and ob- 
jectionable in Chinese officialdom — a conservative of the worst 
type and a bigoted hater of foreign ideas. His misgovernment of 
Shan-tung was typical of his class and character. He filled all 
the posts he could with his own people, showed a fertile ingenuity 
in extracting money from the people, squandered the taxes raised 
for the embankments of the Yellow Eiver, and gave the turbulent 
elements of the province a free rein. Between gross misgovern- 
ment and revolution in China, there is always the intermediate 
step of the formation of secret societies. These sprang up on all 
sides under the rule of Li, in Shan-tung ; and, by way of providing 
an outlet for their activity, their members were given to under- 
stand that the Christians and the foreigners were fair game. 
There was distress, acute and widespread, in the province, for the 
Hoang-ho had burst its neglected banks, and the floods brought 
famine in their train. The baleful influence of the foreigner was 
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held to be accountable for all this, and the missionaries and their 
converts suffered accordingly. 

For the purpose of this argument, it is not necessary to assume 
that the teachers of the Christian religion in China have all been 
men and women with tact as perfect as their faith is pure, nor 
need it be maintained that the Chinese convert is uniformly im- 
pelled to embrace Christianity by entirely unworldly motives. In 
point of fact, not a few missionaries have not been above pro- 
moting conversion by the exercise of what we should call a politi- 
cal pull, and the astute Chinaman has frequently found it to his 
advantage to feign conversion, that he might have a protector to 
whom he could appeal when he went to law. In justice to the 
Protestant missionaries, it must be said that, at most of their sta- 
tions, almost the first inquiry made of every convert is whether he 
has a lawsuit at the Yamen; and, if he has, the man is quietly 
advised to agree with his adversary, as the only sure means for his 
being received as a candidate for church membership. Among 
the Eoman Catholic missionaries there is no such rule, and the 
German seizure of Kiao-ehou was due to the established practice 
of managing the legal contests of church members. It was not the 
two Jesuit priests who were the victims of the murder, for which 
so high a price was exacted, whose lives were sought; it was the 
old priest at whose house they stayed for the night, and who had 
enraged a rich man by conducting the lawsuit of a Eoman Catholic 
against him. But the fact cannot be too clearly kept in mind that, 
under good government, the people of Shan-tung lived at perfect 
peace with the Christian missionaries and their converts, and that 
it was only in a time of the grossest mal-administration that the 
foreigner was made the scape-goat for the sins of the rulers. 

That no doubt might remain in regard to the attitude of the 
Empress Dowager toward the anti-foreign crusade, she appointed 
as the successor to Li Ping-Heng, when the latter was removed at 
the demand of the German Emperor, a Manchu still more ignorant 
and fanatical than his predecessor. This was Yii Hsien, who, as 
Governor of Shansi, has figured in the present crisis as one of the 
leaders of reaction and among the most active promoters of mas- 
sacre. Even under Li Ping-Heng, isolated foreigners had been 
usually left alone ; but the new Governor almost openly promised 
indemnity for outrages where only foreigners and Christians were 
concerned, and the elements of misrule were let loose throughout 
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the province. Writing to the North China Daily News, of Shang- 
hai, at the end of last year, a Chinese official of Taotai rank, resid- 
ing in Chinanfu, the capital of Shan-tung, gave the following lucid 
summary of the results of the administration of Governor Yii : 

"We are having a general panic caused by the reign of terror now 
running rampant throughout the province, arising through the depre- 
dations and atrocities of bandits upon the villages and towns, where 
they are murdering and pillaging all who ever had anything to do 
with foreigners and foreign missionaries. To the question: Where is 
the Governor, and what is he doing that he allows all this to take 
place under his eyes? the answer is: So great and deep is the hatred 
of Governor YU against everything foreign and against all Chinese 
who have had anything to do with foreigners that, flinging to the four 
winds all prudential motives of maintaining peace within his dominion, 
which should be the true duty of every official, our Governor has, to 
the astonishment and terror of all law abiding people, actually given 
open help and encouragement to the bandits and desperadoes of the 
province, who have joined themselves together under patriotic desig- 
nations as a cloak to their true aim of pillage and robbery. Put into 
so many words, the encouragement of the Governor to the ruffians 
calling themselves 'Patriots and Champions of Peace (Yi-ho-Tuan)', 
and to those whose original society is the 'Great Sword Association 
(Ta-Tao-Hui)', really means: 'Go forth and slay, pillage, and exter- 
minate all foreigners and Chinese who are their converts, and I will 
forgive your sins for having formed associations and societies which 
are prohibited by Imperial decree and are an abomination to H. I. M. 
the Empress Dowager.' " 

By way of estimating the value of the beautiful decrees pub- 
lished about this time by the Empress Dowager, it should be stated 
that Shan-tung is one of the provinces which have no Governor- 
General, and that its Governor is, therefore, the direct representa- 
tive of his Imperial mistress. Governor Yii had commended him- 
self to her favor by his anti-foreign views ; and when, in deference 
to the determined protests of the foreign ministers, he was recalled, 
early in December, 1899, he was at once promoted to the higher 
post of Governor of Shansi. The murder of Mr. Brooks, the 
English Protestant missionary, occurred after Governor Yii's re- 
call, but it was so directly due to his encouragement of the Boxers 
that he was rightly held responsible for the crime. He was suc- 
ceeded by General Yuan Shih-Kai, the commander who was 
charged by the Emperor in September, 1898, with the duty of sur- 
rounding the Palace of the Empress Dowager, and taking her to a 
place of safety outside the capital. Instead of obeying, General 
Yuan told Jung Lu, the then mainstay of the Empress Dowager; 
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and the coup d'etat, involving the deposition of the Emperor, was 
the result. This appointment as Governor of Shan-tung was part 
of General Yuan's reward ; and while, possibly, the worst that can 
be said of him is that he is a constitutional trimmer, it was not 
in the nature of things that he should take up the cause of the 
missionaries and their converts against the declared approval by 
the Empress Dowager of the record of his immediate predecessors. 
The instructions of the Tsung-li-Yamen to General Yuan left 
nothing to be desired on the score of stringency, and he himself 
declared before leaving Peking that he would put an end to the 
disorder in Shan-tung within ten days. But these instructions, 
like the edicts of the Empress Dowager, were intended for foreign 
consumption only, and writing from Pangchuang, in Northwest- 
ern Shan-tung, on December 11th, a correspondent of the North 
China Daily News said : 'TJp to the very date of the new appoint- 
ment it was known that no orders corresponding to the Peking 
instructions had been received at one of the principal cities, and 
presumptively in no other." Moreover, General Ma, who has fig- 
ured prominently in recent events, and who was then in command 
of the Imperial troops in Shan-tung, expressed great displeasure 
with the conduct of a subordinate officer who had inflicted punish- 
ment on some Boxer horsemen. The officer was removed for an 
achievement displaying such unseasonable vigor, to the great en- 
couragement of the Boxers, who had been temporarily demoralized 
in that district. The situation when General Yuan arrived at 
Chinanf u, the capital of Shan-tung, was thus summarized from the 
reports of numerous observers on the spot : 

"The province has been for months the scene of anti-Christian 
outrages. Hundreds of Christan families have beeen robbed of their 
all and turned out of house and home and subjected to outrages of all 
kinds, with no protection from the authorities, though the mission- 
aries have been sending repeated appeals for assistance and warn- 
ings of impending great calamity to their nearest consuls, to the 
capital Chinanf u, and to Peking. For some time the lives and property 
of the foreigners were spared, but they had to see their converts and 
adherents insulted and robbed and outraged without redress, to take 
them as refugees into their compounds, and feed and shelter them as 
best they could with their own by no means too redundant resources." 

The Governor had taken the side of the rioters, and if his 
subordinates made a half-hearted effort to quell the Boxers it was 
their troops who were punished for interfering, and officials who 
tried to do their duty were snubbed or denounced to the throne. 
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Three weeks after the new Governor took over the seals the 
result was declared to be one of almost unmixed disappointment. 
The reports, from missionaries and others, ran after this fashion : 

"There has never been a time since the beginning of the movement 
when there was more blatant talk, bolder threats of what is to be 
done in the future than at present. * * * * The Taotal whom 
the Governor sent out much against his will some weeks ago, to 'put 
down' the Boxers, is still on his rounds, which appear to take on the 
form of an expedition for the collection of shoes of Sycee (silver) — 
doubtless for the purpose of helping to pay the expenses of the Gen- 
eral Government in nutting down Boxers. The first thing for each 
magistrate to do is to get ready the silver, after which his report 
that there have never been any Boxers in his district may be presented 
and audited. * * * * There is no inquiry into the losses of 
the Christians pillaged, and the people who stole or bought for a trifle 
the articles from the foreign-owned house testified that the mob 
broke everything to splinters. In the districts of Chi-li west of us, 
there is a good deal of military activity, the result being to drive hun- 
dreds of bandits over the Shan-tung line, where they are making 
ready for the great rebellion which all accounts agree is to take place 
in the spring, beside which all that has gone before is a mere 
prelude of summer zephyrs before a tornado." 

That the representatives of the Powers, if not the Powers 
themselves, were chargeable with contributory negligence does not 
admit of question. To every foreigner outside of Peking, the 
significance of events in the North was only too plainly apparent. 
Commenting on the reports of its correspondents, the North China 
Daily News said, on February 14th : 

"It should be made plain to the apprehension of the high authori- 
ties in Peking that the period of fine-sounding phrases Is definitely 
passed, and that henceforth there must be acts to match. We cannot 
too strongly insist that, unless this is done, it is morally certain that 
the opening spring will witness a rising such as foreigners in China 
have never seen before. The whole country from the Yellow River 
to the Great "Wall, and beyond, will be a blaze of insurrection, which 
will not only annihilate every foreign interest of every sort in the 
interior, but will drive every foreigner out of Peking and Tientsin 
under conditions which it is not difficult to foresee. There has been 
more or less danger of such an uprising for a long time; unless strong 
and united efforts are now put forth, it is as certain to take place as 
any future event can well be. Those who are interested in preventing 
it will act accordingly." 

Those who are chiefly interested did not act, and matters went 
from bad to worse. Early in April, it was reported that, though 
leader after leader of the Boxer and Big Sword movements had 
been arrested with great difficulty and after long continued press- 
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ure, the whole proceedings attending their prosecution were of 
the most perfunctory character, and an evident determination had 
been shown, in many cases, to establish the fact that the accused 
had done nothing, whereas his accusers had been in the habit of 
"persecuting" him and his fellow ruffians. In some cases even, 
despite the most positive proof of complicity in extensive raids 
long continued, the guilty persons were not only left at liberty, 
but rewarded for their patriotic efforts by the gift of a position 
of rank in the militia, or something similar. Accustomed to 
duplicity in official dealings, the shrewd Chinaman understood 
what such things meant, and shaped his conduct accordingly. 

Here is the situation as diagnosed in Northwestern Shan-tung, 
on the 3rd of April last : 

"Large numbers of Boxer leaders have never been interfered 
with in any way whatever, and never expect to be. They know that 
the real authorities in Peking are protecting the culprits and have been 
sure of it all along. It is an open secret that General Yuan received 
some weeks ago another of those 'Secret Instructions', the paralyzing 
effects of which are immediately manifest everywhere. This one con- 
sists of very few words, but is pregnant with meaning. It acknowl- 
edges the receipt of a memorial from Yuan Shih-Kai, to the effect that 
leaders must be 'seized', but goes on to inquire how the poor people 
were to know that they had been misled, and affirms that it is neces- 
sary to pity them, or else there would be a great deal of trouble. If 
Yuan should take the responsibility of arresting them and the trouble 
comes, it will come on himself. 'Respect this.' Of course he does 
'respect this', to the complete obstruction of any further proceedings." 

No wonder the observer was moved to say : "It is putting the 
case with studied mildness to say that the Chinese Government is 
engaged in sowing the wind on a large scale, with the probable 
result of reaping a wholesale crop of whirlwinds, and that, per- 
haps, at no distant day." 

The day came all too swiftly. At the end of April, there had 
been no relief from the long drought in Shan-tung, and over mill- 
ions of people there was creeping the dread of famine. The de- 
struction that had been wrought by floods, year after year, was 
apparently to be spread over a still larger area by lack of rain. 
The people had been taught to blame the foreigner ; encouraged to 
wreak on the foreigner and his converts the vengeance which an 
angry heaven seemed to have visited on them. Nay, more, as a 
correspondent wrote on the 30th of April, apropos of the continu- 
ance of the Boxer uprising : "Like tigers who have tasted human 
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blood, these men will not return to peaceful callings. They have 
become trained in the school of crime. The lawless life of the past 
will cause them to long for a life in which money can be gained 
without the sweat and toil of months at the spade or wheelbar- 
row." These companies of bandits were children of the Govern- 
ment's own raising, and it became evident that, in the absence of 
any honest desire to suppress them, a reign of terror was immi- 
nent. The diplomatic corps in Peking was at last compelled to 
recognize the danger. About the end of the third week in May, a 
' joint note was issued to the Tsung-li-Yamen, calling upon the 
Chinese Government to take some vigorous measures to suppress 
the Boxer movement, as otherwise the foreign legations in China 
would be compelled to summon military guards for their own pro- 
tection. The Government informed the foreign ministers that the 
required steps had been taken, and that the Imperial troops had 
been dispatched with orders to put down the rising at once and 
for all. Then came information from the South that the railroad 
near Pao-ting-fu had been attacked by the Boxers and that of the 
troops dispatched against them seventy had been killed. By the 
28th of May, there was evidence of the compact and far-reaching 
organization of the Boxers, and the destruction of the railway 
between the capital and Peking began. At this juncture, the 
foreign legations definitely informed the Tsung-li-Yamen that the 
time had come to take steps for their own protection, and that they 
had summoned foreign guards for that purpose. Happily, there 
was time for the foreign guards to reach Peking, despite the pro- 
test of the Chinese Government ; for, in a few days more, it became 
evident that the Boxers were masters of the situation and that 
the lives of the foreign community in Peking were in peril. 

After that came the abortive relief expedition under Admiral 
Seymour, the murder of the Japanese Secretary of Legation and 
the German Minister. Then followed the interval of chaos, filled 
with direful forebodings and horrible inventions to feed the jour- 
nalistic maw withal. It will be a stirring tale when all is told, 
but this conclusion does not need to wait on the testimony of 
those who, day after day, have faced the terrors of death in the 
compound of the British Legation at Peking. The Chinese terror 
has been raised, not by missionaries, merchants or railroad build- 
ers, but by the ignorance, incapacity and corruption, and chiefly 
the corruption, of the rulers of China. The appetite of the Palace 
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for tribute has been that of the two daughters of the horse-leech, 
continually crying, "Give, give," and government has. been one 
vast system of bribes, "squeezes," and wholesale robbery. Offices, 
great and small, have been a matter of purchase, and the pur- 
chaser has been mainly intent on making the most of his bargain. 
Official peculation is the curse of China, and the root of all the 
evils from which it is suffering. Let that be cured or abated, and 
the people who starve while Palace favorites grow rich can be made 
to see that the foreigner may be the instrument of their well-being 
— "the advance agent of prosperity." Of all the punishments that 
Western civilization can contrive, as a penalty for the misdeeds of 
the Empress Dowager and her clique of obscurantist advisers, none 
would be so exquisitely painful or so productive of results in the 
highest degree beneficial to the world, as to deliver the Govern- 
ment of China into the hands of honest Chinamen. 

John Fooed. 



